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which can hardly be discussed within the 
limits of a brief notice, we can with some 
certainty postulate an Ionic origin for the 
tripods. The exact place of their manu- 
facture must, for the present, remain an 
open question. They may have been 
made in one of the Ionic cities of Asia 
Minor; in Chalcis, whose art was distinctly 
Ionic in character; or in Etruria itself. 
Their size favors the supposition that they 
were made in Etruria. In any case, their 
high value as specimens of Greek bronze 
work of the archaic period cannot be 
doubted. The Museum is certainly to be 
congratulated on its good fortune in being 
allowed to show for a time these unique 
specimens beside the chariot from Monte- 
leone. 

George H. Chase. 

A SUITE OF EARLY GOTHIC TAPES- 
TRIES (BURGUNDIAN) 




THE most important gift of re- 
cent months — of years some 
connoisseurs will declare — is 
a series of Gothic tapestry 
the Museum has just received from its 



president, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. For 
such tapestries are as interesting to the 
student of medieval art as they are rare. 
In fact, any tapestry antedating the 
year 1500 is a great rarity, and early 
suites are now so few, whether in muse- 
ums or in private collections, that they can 
almost be counted on one's fingers. 

The present tapestries are of the type 
generally known as Arras: they are 
filled with life-size figures, and have a 
conventional background (in the present 
case a stencil-like pattern of fleurs-de- 
lys), a framework of delicate columns, 
and a sky-line with Gothic verses. There 
are five pieces in all, but two of these are 
subdivided as double pictures: they re- 
present a typical theme, the Seven Sacra- 
ments, and form together a suite which 
one may picture as originally adorning the 
choir of a cathedral (cf. the seven panels 
illustrating the same theme, known to 
have formed the decoration of a choir, 
dating from the middle cf the XV century, 
now preserved in the Museum at Berne. 
They are embroideries, however, not 
tapestry). They picture (1) Baptism, (2) 
Confirmation, (3) Eucharist, (4) Penance, 
(5) Holy Orders, (6) Matrimony and (7) 
Extreme Unction. Technically considered, 
they are of a high grade; they assemble 
admirably, and give an harmonious 
scheme of colors — Gothic greens, reds 
and yellows, colors richly varied as in 
the figured brocades of the costumes here 
reproduced. 

The separate panels may now be briefly 
described: 

In three of them appear inscriptions 
in Old French; and for the transcription 
and translation of these, the writer is in- 
debted to the kindness of Prof. H. A. 
Todd of Columbia University. 

In the first tapestry, Baptism, the infant 
is held skilfully by a richly robed priest, 
and five personages witness the cere- 
mony, an armed guard, an assistant 
priest, a kinsman (or god-father), and 
the parents. The last stand at the priest's 
right hand, and the mother, richly gowned 
and with a superb head dress, holds what 
is apparently the child's robe of baptism, 
embroidered with Greek crosses: at the 
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left she clasps her husband's hand. He, 
too, is richly dressed, his robe trimmed 
with fur. The religious note of the pic- 
ture is finally accented by a golden re- 
liquary which stands on the edge of the 
font. 

The second panel, Confirmation, pictures 
two children at the knees of a venerable 
bishop. Their parents are witnessing 
the ceremony and are personages of high 
degree, the father wearing a cap of 
maintenance. The bishop is admirably 
portrayed: his eyes are closed in prayer 
and his crossed arms add symbolism to the 
benediction*: his cope is richly embroid- 
ered and his mitre is of a curious form, 
like a simplified papal tiara. 

Eucharist, in the third panel, has several 
puzzling features, probably to be ex- 
plained by symbolism. It introduces four 
figures, — the communicant, a personage 
with cap trimmed with miniver, a priest 
with a curious brocaded mitre (?), and a 
splendidly robed and hooded ecclesias- 
tic (?). The last is handing the sacred 
wafer to the priest. The first personage 
is evidently the sponsor of the communi- 
cant (who is pictured as standing naked 
in the water of the Jordan), for he holds 
his gown during the sacrament. Above 
the picture are Gothic letters forming the 
inscription: — 

Ad fin qua vigheur sabandonnent. creatures 
prelas leu . . . .scritores de lescripture. 

confirmation et tonsure, et de che semblanche 
en. . . . sont saint baptesme purgies. 

Jacob le patriarche fist, qui ses mains sur. 
i j. en fa . . . . aue de jourdian lave%. 

(In order that they may give themselves 

up to strength, creatures, prelates. . . 

confirmation and tonsure and concerning 

that resemblance in . . . 
Jacob the patriarch did, who his hands 
on two children. . . 

. . . writers of scriptures. 

... are purified in holy baptism. 

. . . water of Jordan washed.) 

* Evidently, judging from the verse transposed 
to the third panel, symbolizing Jacob the patri- 
arch blessing the children of Joseph. 



Professor Todd calls attention to the 
fact that the present verses did not 
originally accompany this tapestry, but 
are combined from legends probably cut 
from the panels of Confirmation and 
Baptism: the present verses do not, 
therefore, make sense. A further com- 
ment of this expert in medieval French 
is of especial importance in the ques- 
tion of the place of origin of the tapes- 
tries, for he notes that the phrase de che 
semblanche is a dialect form peculiar to 
Picardy. 

The next tapestry includes the fourth 
and fifth panels. The fourth, Penance, 
includes three figures, a penitent, a saint 
and the personified mother church. The 
penitent, emaciated and in sack cloth,, 
gives his hand to the saint, and this medi- 
ator is placing it in that of the offended 
church. The fifth picture, Holy Orders, 
or "Tonsure, " is symbolized by corona- 
tion (in early French, Professor Todd 
remarks, the words "crown" and "ton- 
sure" are synonymous): a King, pro- 
bably David, since he is referred to in a 
verse of the seventh panel, is receiving 
the "greater splendor" of consecration. 
A splendidly robed and hooded ecclesi- 
astic is performing the ceremony, attended 
by three assistants one of whom is in 
secular dress. 

The final tapestry pictures, in adjacent 
panels, Matrimony and Extreme Unction. 
In the first of these the bridal couple are 
splendidly robed and the bride wears a 
crown (of the form worn by a duchess of 
France). A priest joins their hands and is 
sprinkling them with holy water. The 
witnesses are three, all secular, a man and 
two women, the latter with white head- 
dresses. Above are the lines: 

Le sacrement de mariage. dont multiplie 

humain lignage. 
moustra dieus quand adam crea. et de sa 

coste eve fourma. 
qui fu des femmes la premiere et a adam 

amie chiere. 
(The sacrament of marriage, by which 
the human race is multiplied, was appoin- 
ted by God when he created Adam and 
from his rib formed Eve, who was the first 
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among women and Adam's dear com- 
panion.) 

The seventh panel pictures the ad- 
ministration of Extreme Unction. A 
dying woman lies on a high Gothic bed: 
at her side is a nun, and nearby are four 
priests, one of whom is administering the 
sacrament, another holds a golden reli- 
quary, and two are kneeling, apparently 
reading responses. Above are the lines: 

Mais la darniere unction, qui contre la 

temptation 
de sa vertu donne vigheur. moustra lunc- 

tion dhonneur 
jaite en ebron a david rot pour estre de plus 

fort arroi. 
(But extreme unction, which against 

temptation 
through its virtue gives strength, He 

appointed the unction of honor, 
given in Hebron to King David to be of 

greater splendor.) 

There remain to be considered the ques- 
tions as to the place of origin and the date 
of the tapestries: 

In the first regard the Picard phrase 
which occurs in the third panel, as above 
noted, suggests strongly that they were 
woven in Arras, which, as is well known, 
produced no small part of the tapestries of 
the XIV and XV centuries; and, there- 
fore, like very similar tapestries produced 
in Flanders, they would be classified 
as Burgundian, the Burgundian marches 
then (early XV century) having ex- 
tended into this French territory. They 
are evidently not southern Burgundian, 
for the costumes are unlike the court 
costumes of southern Burgundy of this 
period (fide von Falke): moreover there 
appears little evidence that tapestry- 
weaving was carried on, e. g., at Dijon, 
and there is contemporary evidence that 
the famous tapestries of Nancy and as 
well those taken by the Swiss at Morat 
were made in Flanders. 

The exact date when the present speci- 
mens were woven can be determined with- 
in a reasonable margin. The general 
type is archaic, the ornament of the back- 
ground, the columns separating the 



pictures, the form of Gothic lettering, 
especially the capitals, the treatment of 
the verdure, which creeps here and there 
into the pictures, all suggest at first sight 
the half century beginning with 1350. A 
closer examination, however, convinces 
one that they belong to a somewhat later 
date, but probably within the first quarter 
of the XV century. Thus they resemble 
closely in technical regards, the tapestries 
of St. Piat preserved in the cathedral of 
Tournay and dated 1402. But especially 
reliable notes as to their date can be ob- 
tained from a study of the secular costume. 
Thus the head-dress of the mother in the 
first picture of the series is fairly diagnos- 
tic: an almost identical form appears in a 
French portrait of 1420, and a very similar 
one occurs in a picture of Agnes Sorel of 
about 1430. And, conversely, this head- 
dress is not known in the XIV century. 
The costumes of the men are typical 
of the early XV century: the curious slit 
sleeve of the boy in the Confirmation ap- 
pears about the beginning of the century, 
as in the portrait of Jean de Montague 
(1408). So, too, the head-dress of the 
guard in the Baptism dates from the early 
XV century and does not occur in its de- 
veloped form before 1400. Diagnostic 
also are the arms which this guard carries; 
his sword is of a type well known in the 
earliest XV century: and his war axe is 
of a form unknown before the year 1400. 
This form is placed by de Cosson, who- 
cites many documents, about 1450, and 
Hefner-Alteneck pictures a specimen 
which might have served as the model of 
the present axe, dating it as not earlier 
than 1430 or later than 1470. 

It is an interesting query, finally,, 
whether the present tapestries represent 
historical personages. They may plaus- 
ibly picture the life history of Philippe 
le Hardi (1404), but this series does not 
appear among the seventy-odd pieces 
which are named in the inventory of his 
estate. Nor do they appear to have be- 
longed to Jean sans Peur (1419). The 
hints given by the background of fleurs- 
de-lys and the crown of the bride are 
hardly definite enough to be of value: and 
there is not a trace of a Burgundian blazon 
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in any member of the suite. When I hap- 
pened to see these tapestries several years 
ago in Paris in the hands of a dealer in 
the rue Richelieu, they were said to have 
formed part of the wedding portion of 
Anne of Brittany! But on every side 
there is no tangible evidence of their 
provenance. Their merit is evidently in 
their composition, theme, technique, and 
in the history less of a personage than of 
an ancient and highly developed art. 

Bashford Dean. 

FOUR PAINTINGS 

LENT BY MR. WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT 

THE Museum has received a very 
important loan from Mr. W. 
K. Vanderbilt, consisting of 
four remarkable pictures. These 
are: the portrait of Lady Guildford by 
Holbein, a portrait by Rembrandt, a 
portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria by Van 
Dyck, and "The Toilet of Venus" by 
Boucher. 

The "Lady Guildford" is one of the 
series of portraits of notabilities of the 
court of Henry VIII, and was painted 
in 1528. The companion piece, the "Sir 
Henry Guildford/' is in the collection of 
the King at Windsor Castle. 

In the decorative arrangement (the 
like of which one must search for among 
the greatest of the Japanese), in its orna- 
mental details, and above all in its in- 
spired characterization, this work fittingly 
reveals the rare powers of its painter, as 
do also the luminous color and the pre- 
cision of its masterful line. The sitter, 
a stately personage, is clothed in black 
and wears a quaint and decorative head 
dress. She has gold chains over her 
shoulders and her sleeves are of cloth of 
gold. There is a column with a capital 
of exquisite workmanship at her right, 
and back is a branch of vine against the 
green-blue of the sky. 

The Van Dyck is as different from the 
Holbein as was the England of Charles I 
from that of Henry VIII. The reserved 
statelinessof the older time, showing itself 
in the stiff costume and the formal composi- 
tion, has changed in the reign of Charles 



to the elegant refinement and the dis- 
tinguished cultivation which Van Dyck 
so successfully portrays. This picture 
is one of the great number of portraits of 
the Queen that Van Dyck painted, both 
with and 'Without aid from assistants. 
Its color scheme, with the dominant yel- 
low, is gorgeous and attractive. 

Not far distant in date from the Van 
Dyck is the Rembrandt. It is a com- 
manding representation of a man of late 
middle age who looks directly at the 
spectator from beneath knitted brows. 
He wears a turban and has an ample 
cloak of rich cloth thrown over his should- 
ers. The picture is signed with an "R," 
and dated 1632. Rembrandt was at 
this time twenty-six years old, and his 
youth is shown only in the close handling 
of parts and the nervelessness of the 
painting of the right hand. It is, how- 
ever, one of the most impressive pictures 
by him in America. Dignified and grand- 
iose, it is a most precious addition to the 
little group of Rembrandts which the 
Museum at this time has the honor of 
housing. 

The "Toilet of Venus" was one of the 
pictures that Francis Boucher painted in 
1 75 1 for Madame de Pompadour, and was 
hung in the bath room of that lady in 
Bellevue. The picture is most typical of 
the painter. All his charming qualities 
are evident in it — lightness, gaiety, friv- 
olity, prettiness and cool, sensuous color — 
qualities that his imitators could never 
quite catch. 

The Boucher has been placed in Gallery 
19, the Rembrandt, the Holbein and 
the Van Dyck will be found in Gallery 24. 

CHANGES IN THE GALLERIES 

THE NEW BRONZE ROOM 

WITH the present issue of 
the Bulletin another 
room is opened to the 
public with an entirely 
new arrangement. This is the gallery 
at the southeast corner of the Fifth 
Avenue wing, on the ground floor, 
which was formerly occupied by a 
miscellaneous collection of furniture and 
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